SIGNS  AND  SEASONS

die bark canoe. When Uncle Nathan took us out
under his little woodshed, and showed us, or rather
modestly permitted us to see, his nearly finished
canoe, it was like a first glimpse of some new and
unknown genius of the woods or streams. It sat
there on the chips and shavings and fragments of
bark like some shy, delicate creature just emerged
from its hiding-place, or like some wild flower just
opened. It was the first boat of the kind I had
ever seen, and it filled my eye completely. What
woodcraft it indicated, and what a wild, free life,
sylvan life, it promised! It had such a fresh, ab-
original look as I had never before seen in any
kind of handiwork. Its clear, yellow-red color would
have become the cheek of an Indian maiden. Then
its supple curves and swells, its sinewy stays and
thwarts, its bow-like contour, its tomahawk stem,
and stern rising quickly and sharply from its frame,
were all vividly suggestive of the race from which
it came. An old Indian had taught Uncle Nathan,
the art, and the soul of the ideal red man looked
out of the boat before us. Uncle Nathan had spent
two days ranging the mountains looking for a suit-
able tree, and had worked nearly a week on the
craft. It was twelve feet long, and would seat and
carry five men nicely. Three trees contribute to
the making of a canoe, beside the birch, namely,
the white cedar for ribs and lining, the spruce for
roots and fibres to sew its joints and bind its frame*
108oscopic its first sittings !
